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In this number we are constrained to reduce our editorial 
notes one-half, and to omit one department of news altogether, 
so as to give without abridgment Mr. Byington’s article on 
“Open-Air Preaching in Great Britain,” and to include at the 
same time the account which Professor Gillett has kindly fur- 
nished (at our request) of some impressions derived from his 
recent study at the University of Berlin. Both of these articles, 
we believe, will be found fresh and highly interesting. 





NoTHING is more significant in the field of aggressive 
Christian effort to day than the disposition to find new and bet- 
ter methods. The phenomenal increase in the population of 
cities during recent years has forced a reconstruction of evan- 
gelistic methods there employed. Two methods have been 
mainly in vogue hitherto : one the modification of stated church 
services, so as to attract and influence unbelievers in and by 
and after such services, and the other the sending out of indi- 
vidual missionaries to work conversationally. The method to 
which Mr. Byington is devoting so much and such able atten- 
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tion, is properly an extension of the latter, though sometimes 
joined with the former. Conversation is at best a limited 
process of inculcating truth. It must necessarily traverse over 
and over again the same topics with successive interlocutors. 
What is more natural than to try to converse at once with 
twenty, a hundred, a thousand persons, if only they can be 
gathered and be made to listen? But it has become plain 
that the aggressive worker must not wait for his hearers to 
come to him; he must gotothem. The fish will not leap out 
in search of the net. The net must be spread in the stream. 

In this country the experiments thus to proclaim the Gos- 
pel to many persons at once in the midst of their hurrying to 
and fro in a city street, or when gathered at some out-door 
amusement, have been discredited principally because they have 
been supposed to be futile, or because they have been under- 
taken by men in whon, for various reasons, the Christian public 
generally has little confidence. The lesson taught by Mr. By- 
ington’s investigations in Great Britain is simply that this kind 
of effort is there conspicuously successful, and has the sanction 
of the choicest Christian judgment. The opposition to the 
effort arises from a distrust either of the adaptation of the 
Gospel to the real and conscious needs of the common people, 
or of the power of such messengers as the Church can furnish 
to present the Gospel in its adaption to those needs. In either 
case such distrust is shameful, since it implies either a doubt of 
the efficacy of Christianity itself, or a doubt of the power and 
willingness of the Spirit of God to find and equip suitable 
human agents for His work. Whatever prejudice against open- 
air preaching may have been aroused by its inconsiderate or 
faulty use should be confined to its abuse. What is wanted is 
not less open-air preaching, but better. The Church should 
not hold aloof from it with a half-sneer, but turn into it the 
best talent and consecration at its disposal. 

We understand that Mr. Byington has collected materials on 
various aspects of this subject with a view to a more careful 
and systematic presentation than has ever been made. We 
hope that he will carry out his project with the same persist- 
ence and enthusiasm that he has already shown, and that his re- 
sults may command the attention of thoughtful ministers and 
laymen everywhere. 
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OPEN-AIR PREACHING IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


In the summer of 1890 my church gave me leave of absence 
to visit Great Britain for the sake of investigating methods of 
city evangelization employed there. My own experience at home 
in open-air preaching had already suggested that subject as an 
important line of inquiry ; but when my preliminary studies be- 
fore starting revealed that that form of aggressive Christian work, 
instead of being used only in a desultory way, under hostile 
criticism, as in America, was there regarded as both legitimate 
and important, I determined to give it special attention. I 
visited the leading cities throughout the Kingdom, attending 
60 to 70 open-air meetings, each in a different locality, and each 
conducted after his own fashion bya different leader. I sought 
the opinion of prominent men, of those in the rank and file of 
Christian workers, and of outsiders, questioning them concern- 
ing their estimate of its value, and their methods if they practiced 
it themselves. Through the kindness of Mr, Gawin Kirkham of 
the Open-Air Mission, I secured much literature, running back 
thirty-five years, and including incidents, methods, and results 
from every part of the Kingdom. Considering the whole sub- 
ject critically, and comparing this with other methods of city 
evangelization employed in Great Britain, I came to the follow- 
ing conclusion: In some directions Americans are in advance; 
but we are far behind in others, and especially in open-air 
preaching, which we scarcely deign to notice, but which across 
the water is constantly, extensively, and effectively employed. 
The conviction was deeply impressed upon me that we, as well 
as they, could and should use it, and that every possible effort 
should be put forth to make known its importance and value. 
Out of these experiences and convictions this article has sprung. 

In this article I shall attempt simply to describe the extent, 
form, and results of open-air preaching in Great Britain at the 
present time. Other phases of the subject deserve considera- 
tion: — The best methods of conducting open-air services; a 
history of the movement, including the extent and manner of 
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its use by Moses and the prophets, by Christ and the apostles, 
by the fathers, the monks, and the great reformers; its value 
as a factor in city evangelization ; and the need of it in America. 
These I hope to present at some future time. 


In American minds open-air preaching is associated mainly 
with the Salvation Army, but in England that organization was 
not a pioneer in this direction, but simply adapted to its army 
system practices already widely prevalent. Various denomi- 
nations, organizations of Christian laymen, and many independ- 
ent workers have approved and adopted it. 

The Church of England, for example, sustains many open- 
air preaching stations, concerning one of which the London 
Daily Telegraph of July 8, 1890, says: “ Lord Radstock delivered 
an address in the churchyard of St. Botolph, Aldersgate street, 
between one and two o'clock yesterday, to upwards of 4,000 
business men. Open-air services have been carried on daily 
during the last two summers by the Rev. T. Selby Henrey. 
Among the speakers for this month will be the Bishop of Bed- 
ford, the Archdeacon of London, General Sir R. Phayre, Sir 
William Charley (Common Serjeant) and Lord Radstock 
(second time).” 

St. Mary’s Church, Whitechapel, London, has an outdoor 
pulpit built in the wall, into which the clergyman enters from 
within and addresses those who gather in the churchyard or listen 
from the sidewalk. It was from a colored man, standing in this 
pulpit and facing almost the very place where those horrible 
murders were committed, that I heard the most powerful dis- 
course on the immortality of the soul to which I ever listened. 
I was told that the rector of another church in that same dis- 
trict was accustomed, in conducting open-air services, to take 
with him on the street his choir-boys, the entire company 
dressed in their robes. 

In a conversation on this subject Canon Rycroft of Liver- 
pool said to me: “To show you how I stand, I need only say 
that a week ago, after my evening service in the church, I preached 
on the street to an audience of over 1,000, most of them men.” 
A few years ago various bishops expressed their opinions, the 
Bishop of Durham saying: ‘The movement for open-air 
preaching has my approval”; the Bishop of Manchester: “ We 
do what we can in this diocese as opportunity offers in that 
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way, and I myself am frequently addressing bodies of men in 
the open air, or at least in sheds or workshops”; the Bishop of 
Litchfield: “I have always encouraged and always practiced 
open-air preaching ;” the Bishop of Rochester, referring to the 
“Sermon Day”: “TI heartily approve of the work of the Open- 
Air Mission, and wish God-speed to its useful operations. On 
the day you name I hope to be preaching in the open air myself 
to some navvies in the neighborhood.” The “Sermon Day” 
mentioned was a Sabbath on which the clergymen of London 
and its suburbs were requested to present to their congregations 
the subject of open-air preaching. Many acceded to the re- 
quest, among them being fifty-two Baptist, forty-nine Congre- 
gational, thirty-five Methodist, and sixty-five Church of Eng- 
land clergymen. 

The Presbyterians also are aggressive along this line. 
Last year’s report of the Evangelization Committee of the 
North and South Presbyteries of London contains the follow- 
ing: “The special feature of the year was the organizing of 
the open-air work, the result being that fully thirty places in 
London, besides several in connection with our country congre- 
gations, were regularly every Lord’s Day during the summer 
months, occupied by ministers and members of our churches. 
In addition to these separate open-air services, there were 
four of a united character, namely, three at the beginning of 
summer in Regent’s Park, Victoria Park, and Blackheath, and 
one at the close of summer in Regent’s Park. Several minis- 
ters took part in each of these united services, and it is perhaps 
not too much to say that there never has been so large an open- 
air service in Regent’s Park as that held on May 5, when the 
number attending was variously estimated at from 3,000 to 
4,000,” 

Much might be said concerning the open-air work of the 
Salvation Army, “instant in season, out of season”; of the 
Baptists, so aggressive in city evangelization; of the Congrega- 
tionalists, quick to adopt new methods for advancing the 
Master’s kingdom; of the Methodists, who perhaps lead all 
other denominations in out-door work; and of the Quakers, 
whom the Spirit, sometimes commanding silence within their 
halls of worship, drives forth to proclaim to the passing multi- 
tude the unsearchable riches of Christ. 
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Most profitable and inspiring would it be to consider the 
example of the leaders: of John McNeill, Scotland’s sturdy son 
and London’s famous preacher, to whose influence largely is 
due the increase of open-air preaching among the Presbyterians 
of the metropolis ; of Newman Hall, whose church sustains during 
the summer daily open-air services (he himself often participat- 
ing), and who bythe special and most appropriate request of the 
Open-Air Mission has lectured on “My Personal Recollections 
as an Open-Air Preacher,” and “Successful Open-Air Preach- 
ing”; of Theodore Parker, who began his preaching in the open 
air; and of Spurgeon, who probably has more often addressed 
vast open-air audiences than any living man, and who, however 
much the subject may be neglected in other theological semi- 
naries, has for his students two rousing lectures on this topic. 
But limits of time and space forbid. Suffice it to say that the 
denominations of Great Britain, as represented by their clergy- 
men, have placed upon this way of preaching “the gospel to 
every creature” their seal of approval. 

But ministers, however favorably inclined, can do compara- 
tively little in this direction, for their time and strength are 
absorbed largely by their regular duties. The extent and effi- 
ciency of this movement, as of the Sunday-school, depends on 
the support it receives from laymen. Therefore their attitude, 
especially as shown in the undenominational organizations into 
which they have banded themselves, is of much importance. 
Take the Young Men’s Christian Associations, for example. 
Almost all, if not all of them hold some of their meetings in 
the open air. At first this seemed to me outside their domain 
of “work for young men,” but observation revealed that their 
audiences consisted mainly of men, and no branch of their work 
receives more justification in the opportunities offered of win- 
ning to Christ the young men of the great cities. 

The London City Mission, employing 500 lay missiona- 
ries, says, in the report of 1890: “The committee are happy to 
report also that most of the society’s missionaries hold open- 
air meetings in their respective districts, both on Sundays and 
week-days, and that these are the means of reaching many who 
cannot be pursuaded to attend even a mission-room. .. . 
By these services the Gospel has been carried during the past 
year into many a secluded court and alley, as well as proclaimed 
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to dense multitudes in open spaces, and nfany instances of con- 
version to God are related by the missionaries.” 

Naturally, the most prominent in this direction is the Open- 
Air Mission, whose efficient Secretary is Mr. Gawin Kirkham, 
with headquarters in London. The object of this Mission, es- 
tablished in 1853, is to encourage, by means of publications 
and addresses, the judicious practice of open-air preaching, to 
bring together the workers for mutual instruction and encour- 
agement, and to undertake the visitation of fairs, races, and 
other gatherings of the people. According to their last annual 
report, the members of the Mission (laymen connected with 
it, pledged to practice and encourage open-air preaching, re- 
ceiving from the Mission no compensation,) numbered 1,089; 
special agents (paid for special work), 20; conferences of 
preachers, 33; races, fairs, etc., visited, 620; towns and villages 
to which speakers were sent, 521; books, tracts, and cards sent 
from the central office, 1,255,057 ; addresses by the secretary, 
325. This organization has had a vast influence, not only 
through what its members have accomplished in winning wan- 
derers to Christ, but also indirectly in stimulating others to sim- 
ilar efforts, in discouraging unwise methods, and in giving char- 
acter to the whole movement. 

The Manchester City Mission, the Liverpool Town Mission, 
the Christian Evidence Society, the Christian Community, and 
many other organizations like them, would form interesting 
and profitable studies in this connection because of their con- 
stant use of this agency. 

Besides denominations and societies of laymen, almost all 
independent missions and many individuals, alone or in company 
with others, push out along this line —such as George Holland 
of the George Yard Mission, Whitechapel, Charles Cook of 
Hyde Park Hall, Miss McPherson of the Bethnal Green Home of 
Industry, Captain Hamilton, active at Great Assembly Hall, 
F, N. Charrington, the founder of that institution, and H. Grat- 
tan Guiness, often accompanied by his students. 

These organizations and individuals in London are presented 
not as an exhaustive list of the favorably inclined, but simply 
as examples which might be duplicated many times, not only in 
that city, but also in many others. 

As there is honest disagreement among Christians con- 
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cerning certain expréssions of belief, forms of worship, and 
methods of work, so undoubtedly there is concerning this. 
Many disapprove of it, and only a small minority actually prac- 
tice it. The leaders still view the movement as in its incipient 
stages, and look forward to greater developments. But, on the 
other hand, I observed that almost all who are actively engaged 
in city evangelization use tt extensively. 

Moreover, it is noteworthy that these efforts have found 
favor with certain men of affairs. Among those who have 
presided at the annual meetings of the Open-Air Mission, there- 
by indicating their sympathy with the cause, have been mem- 
bers of Parliament, and among them several of the nobility. 
The Lord Mayor of London, while presiding in 1881, said: “ It 
gives me very great pleasure to be here to-day, and it seems 
both fitting and appropriate that the chief magistrate of the city 
of London should give the sanction of his high office to such an 
effort as this. . . . I have thorough sympathy with the 
work. . . . Iam very glad that prejudice against open-air 
preaching is gradually diminishing,” etc. In 1884, the annual 
meeting being in the saloon of the Mansion House, the Lord 
Mayor presiding, one speaker said: “I think it is singularly 
worthy of remark that we meet in the palace of the chief magis- 
trate of London for the purpose of furthering the work of an 
institution which a few years ago was discredited to the highest 
possible extent.” At another annual mecting the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, the presiding officer for that year, said: “ Amidst 
all the movements in which I have been engaged, and all I have 
known through a somewhat long career, I do not think there is 
one which has ever commended itself so much to my heart as 
this effort in which you are engaged for the promotion of open- 
airpreaching. . . . Iassure youl knowof noone movement 
so characteristic of the times in which we live as that in which 
you are engaged; none on which the blessing of God seems so 
signally to rest ; and none which is so eminently calculated to 
conduce to the propagation of God’s truth among the large 
neglected masses of this vast metropolis. Depend upon it, my 
friends, you will find that, throughout the whole range of human 
history and Christian effort, no nobler sermons have been de- 
livered, and no more acceptable prayers have been offered up, 
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than those sermons delivered, and those supplications presented 
to the throne of grace, under the broad canopy of God’s heaven.” 

The municipal authorities, either because public opinion is 
so favorable, or because their own judgment approves, give it 
their sanction and protection. Though in a few places open-air 
preachers are hampered, as a rule they are given ample liberties, 
and enjoy the protection of the police. In London, “within 
the old city walls, open-air preaching is not allowed in or near 
any prominent thoroughfare.” Elsewhere in the city the police 
are bound to protect it, and can stop the meeting only when 
the street is blocked or a householder complains. One report 
says: “ The police have treated the open-air preachers with con- 
sideration and kindness, and the thanks of the committee are 
due to the distinguished officer who commands the metropolitan 
police, Major-General Sir Charles Warren.” 

The attitude of the common people, however, is of far 
more importance, for, though approved by ecclesiastical and sec- 
ular dignitaries, open-air preaching will accomplish little unless 
regarded with favor by the mass of the people. In my investiga- 
tions I gave especial consideration to this point. Sometimes, 
standing at a distance, I watched to see which passers-by took 
no notice of the meeting, which tarried a moment, and which 
stayed during the entire service. At other times I mingled 
freely with the audience, observing their personal appearance 
and manner, their interest and comments. Often I forced my 
way into the groups nearer the speaker, trying to catch their 
spirit and feelings, to listen and receive impressions as they did ; 
or I stood where, the light falling upon them, I could see the ex- 
pression on their faces, where was pictured their approval or 
disapproval of the speaker’s words. In it all I was brought very 
positively to the conclusion that the people regard the open-air 
preacher with favor —in fact, with far more favor than they do 
the Christians who stay at home. This was shown by the size 
of the audiences, the only limit sometimes being the speaker's 
ability to make himself heard. The people, however, were dis- 
criminating, prompt to gather about an earnest, thoughtful 
man, and very quick to leave a prattler. The attention was 
good, and though the speakers not infrequently were inter- 
rupted, they had the sympathy of the audience, which invariably 
bestowed upon the disturber angry glances and sharp words, 
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and in one case hustled him off the grounds. It was rather 
an anomaly to hear one man swear at another for disturbing 
a religious gathering. Undoubtedly sometimes meetings are 
disturbed and broken up, occasionally the preacher is insulted 
and assailed, for infidels, Jews, and Roman Catholics are 
opposed to this work, and would stop it if they could. 
Drunken men also often demoralize matters greatly. But 
the people generally, by their presence, attentiveness, and 
loyalty, manifested a hearty approval of the movement. Such 
favor from classes of men so different has been won only by 
the employment of judicious methods, which deserve careful 
consideration, but which in this paper can be presented only 
in outline. 


There are two kinds of open-air preaching, the first includ- 
ing services preliminary to an indoor meeting, the second 
including those complete in themselves. 

All preliminary services are very similar in kind, the only 
difference being that some are more elaborate than others. In 
the simplest form a company gather about the entrance of a 
building, singing hymns until a crowd has assembled. All are 
then invited to enter and attend the main service. When the 
building is ona prominent thoroughfare this is effective. Ordin- 
arily, however, the singers take their stand at a point some dis- 
tance away,and endeavor to draw the people back with them. 
The Salvation Army uses this form almost exclusively, seldom 
holding the entire service in the open air, and certain evangel- 
istic and rescue agencies depend altogether upon it for securing 
their audiences. 

The Carrubber’s Close Mission of Edinburgh, a remarkable 
organization of 500 volunteer workers, which has succeeded in 
reaching many of the degraded and criminal classes, makes an 
effort of this sort every night in the year. The evening I was 
there about thirty workers went to the corner of a prominent 
street. After the singing had drawn a crowd, prayer was of- 
fered, and a simple, earnest presentation of Christ was made. 
After heartily inviting all to accompany them to their hall, 
they started down the street singing a spirited hymn. On 
reaching the mission I was about to enter, when the leader 
touched me on the arm, and asked me if I would goagain, Then 
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I perceived that only a part had entered, and while these cor-- 
menced and sustained the meeting, the rest returned to the cor- 
ner to cast again the net.. The second time all entered and re- 
joined their forces. 

The Rev. Z. B. Woffendale of the Somers Town Presbyte- 
rian church, London, made a still more elaborate use of the pre- 
liminary service the night I was with him. With a company of 
his young people, he went about half a mile from a theatre 
where he was holding special evangelistic services. Instead of 
returning directly to the theatre, his company halted every two 
or three blocks, at each place different hymns being sung, and a 
different person presenting the invitation. The number follow- 
ing increased steadily, and after their last stop, which was in 
front of the theatre, many followed them into the building. 
Mr. Woffendale also uses this agency on Sunday evening in an- 
other way. After preaching to his people he holds a protracted 
after-meeting. At its commencement several bands of his young 
men go out on the street, secure a following in the usual man- 
ner, bring as many as possible into the church and then start 
for more, while the pastor and his other helpers strive to win 
them for Christ. Thus there is a constant ingathering as one 
band after another brings the fruit of its labors. 

The inclemency of the weather is no hindrance to work of 
this sort, which can be, and often is, sustained during the entire 
year, in winter as well as summer. In fact, many regard the 
stormy seasons as the most favorable, for then the people on the 
street are more likely to accept the invitation to a brighter and 
warmer place. 

Open-air services complete in themselves may be found 
in an endless variety of forms. Still, they naturally divide them- 
selves into four groups —those near the homes, those on the pub- 
lic thoroughfares, those at popular resorts, and those in the fields. 

Those held near the homes are quiet and unostentatious, and 
are more numerous than a superficial examination would indi- 
cate. A company of Christians leave the crowded streets and 
enter some court or alley. Necessarily the number gathered 
about them is small, but in the comparative quiet of the place 
their voices reach many others. Under such circumstances in 
Manchester, I noticed as part of the audience people sitting on 
the front steps of their houses, standing in the doorways, and 
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even peering from the windows. Many interesting cases are 
recorded of the conversion of persons on their sick-beds, who 
received the invitation from the invisible messengers in the 
street below. 

A rector in London uses this formin an ideal way. Feeling 
himself responsible for all the souls in the territory apportioned 
to him as his parish, each Sunday evening he sends out four 
companies of young men, who occupy as many stations. The 
next week they hold their meetings at four different places, and 
so on, week after week, until every part of his parish has been 
occupied, and the Gospel has been carried by their voices to 
every soul, whether on the street, at the saloon, or in the house. 

Services on the public thoroughfares also ordinarily gather 
small audiences ; for either the noise of the traffic drowns the 
voices so that only a few can get within hearing distance, or the 
current of the passing multitudes keeps the people from staying 
more than a moment, or the police object to the blocking of the 
way. Sometimes, however, excellent situations are found alittle 
to one side, away from the crowd, and yet near enough to 
attract their attention. At such places large and satisfactory 
meetings are held. 

In Liverpool the steps of George’s Hall offer a popular 
and most desirable location; but the most interesting large 
street gathering I ever attended was in Nottingham. The 
streets were filled with the customary Sunday night throng, 
many of whom turned their steps to the market, a large open 
paved square. Here and there in this place were burning 
torches, under each of which stood a speaker, and about him a 
band of singers, sustaining a gospel meeting. The people who 
gathered about them in large numbers, though in the main atten- 
tive and respectful, were evidently the ordinary city street 
crowd, The whole formed a striking scene—the murmurs of 
the restlessly moving multitude, the crowd surging about the 
singers, the torches sending thcir light into the gloomy night, 
the strains of sacred music, and the earnest tones of the speak- 
ers. I shall not soon forget that evening, nor another spent 
in the salt market of Glasgow at the end of a Saturday. The 
public houses (saloons) were doing a thriving trade, with men, 
women, and children flocking to the bars. The pclice were 
busy marching off the offenders. The streets were filled with 
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men swearing, staggering, fighting, with brawling women hor- 
rible in their drunkenness, and with the children of these men 
and these women. Everywhere profanity and vulgarity, harsh 
laughter and bitter sobs—every thing depressing — nothing to 
uplift or sustain. A stranger in a strange land, alone in the 
midst of this multitude, despair seized upon me. Verily it was 
a place forsaken of God: here the devil seemed to hold undis- 
puted sway. Stifled, choked with the moral atmosphere, I was 
about to rush away, when suddenly, above the harsh clamors, 
above the maudlin laughter, there rose strong, clear, sweet, the 
voice of one singing “ Jesus died for all mankind, and Jesus died 
for me,” and a few minutes later, “This is my story, this is my 
song, praising my Saviour all the day long.” I have heard trained 
choirs, large choruses, vast audiences sing, but never did the 
good news seem half so sweet and inspiring as that night, when 
the young men and maidens of Glasgow came to dispute the 
reign of Satan in this his own domain. 

The night is regarded as the very best time for open-air 
work, and not a few pastors, after preaching to their flocks in 
the church on Sunday evening, go out on the streets and in the 
darkness preach to those who love darkness rather than light. 
Mr. Cockrem of the Open-Air Mission said in explanation: ‘The 
Nicodemuses are not all dead yet.” Many who would not be 
seen entering a place of worship or attending any religious 
service, under cover of darkness will creep up within hearing 
distance. This is especially true of Jews, Roman Catholics, 
and infidels; and many are the interesting cases recorded of 
those who, coming thus in the darkness and finding the Saviour, 
have openly and fearlessly proclaimed him before men. 

Services at public resorts, such as races, fairs, parks, and 
at the sea-shore, are held generally in the day-time. The 
work at the Epsom, Derby, and other races requires both courage 
and judgment, for the people are absorbed entirely in the con- 
tests, and little inclined to give heed to spiritual things. 
Sometimes large audiences are gathered, but usually the main 
efforts are tract distribution, and the personal conversation to 
which often it leads. There are special opportunities among men 
who, finding themselves utterly ruined and realizing thus their 
folly and wickedness, are ready to listen to words of warning 


and encouragement. This work, which, despite the difficulties, 
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is not fruitless by any means, is sustained largely by the 
agents of the Open-Air Mission and other missionaries. The fol- 
lowing is a description of these men and their work: “Their 
reception varies from the most profuse gratitude to the fiercest 
opposition, sometimes including personal violence. Homely in 
appearance, cheerful in manner, quick at repartee, patient under 
insult, grateful for kindness, now preaching a sermon, then 
giving a tract, now reproving sin, then rescuing a sinner, caring 
for a wandering boy, taking a lost girl home, now cast down 
. by the hardness of the human heart, and anon lifted up by the 
power of the Word of God—so they pursue the even tenor 
of their way, waiting the ‘Well done!’ of the Master, when 
toil shall be exchanged for rest, the cross for the crown.” 

A similar work is done at football and cricket matches, at 
flower and fruit shows, and other such gatherings. Fairs of 
every description are visited, among which none is more in- 
teresting than the Bird’s Fair held each Sunday morning near 
Whitechapel in East London. Here regularly are conducted 
two open-air services by Miss Anna McPherson and her helpers. 
At other times these streets are comparatively quiet, but on 
Sunday morning they swarm with a good-natured, bustling. 
East End crowd. The walls of the houses are lined with bird- 
cages, curb-stones piled high, wagons loaded, men’s arms full of 
them, some empty and for sale, but most containing birds. 
Here are birds of all colors, of all sizes, of all prices, from three 
pence to as many pounds, — birds desired for their beauty, or 
their song, or the flavor of their flesh. Besides these, the small 
traders are present in full force, with vegetables, meats, fruit, 
old clothes or trinkets, taking advantage of the crowd, and 
driving a brisk trade. The church bells rang, but no one heeded 
them, and the traffic went on merrily. The influence of the place 
was almost irresistible. I also turned to make a purchase, and 
only by a vigorous effort brought myself to realize that it was the 
Lord’s Day of holy restand worship. But though the invitation 
of the church bells was not heeded, many heard the gospel, for 
it was brought to them, and in the midst of the bargaining was 
offered without money and without price. With a box fora 
pulpit platform, a small organ on wheels, a band of singers, 
some hymn-books to spare for the audience, and several speak- 
ers, divine services were held in this place. In one place the 
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audience was changing constantly, many coming, but most stay- 
ing only a short time. The other audience was large, consist- 
ing almost entirely of men. It was a pleasant audience to 
address. Of course many were in their shirt sleeves, some 
evidently had overlooked their morning toilet, and a few were 
smoking, but they were attentive, responsive, and reverent. A 
loaded wagon, driven rapidly, and making a terrific din, passed 
through this assembly, which quietly parted for it, and then 
resumed its former position. I have seen church audiences dis- 
tracted far more by the crying of a child or the entrance of an 
elaborately dressed late-comer. With difficulty can “the saints ” 
be induced to “come up front” near the speaker; but when I said 
to these burly fellows, “I always have heard that Englishmen 
were brave, but, unless you accept my invitation to come up 
nearer, on my return to America I shall tell my friends that I 
faced three hundred Englishmen, and they were so afraid of me 
that not one dared to come within reach of my arm”— upon. 
my saying this they good-naturedly drew close about me, and 
seldom have I spoken to an audience so sympathetic and kindly 
disposed. Every Sunday morning, the year around, whatever 
the weather, these two services are sustained. Many like them 
may be found throughout the kingdom, on week days as well. 

During the summer months the parks are the favorite places 
for open-air workers, especially on Sunday afternoons. Here 
sometimes the gatherings number thousands, 

Of the services held in places of recreation, some of the 
most attractive are in the churchyards of London. Take, for 
example, the one mentioned in the opening of this article, St. 
Botolph’s, Aldersgate street, only a few steps from the general 
post-office. Interments have not been made in this burial 
ground for many years, most of the grave-stones have been 
removed, and now stand against the ivied walls. The ground 
has been laid out with walks, and in the center of the plots of 
thick velvety grass are beds of geraniums and other brightly- 
blooming flowers, or richly colored foliage plants or dense shrub- 
bery. The contrast between the outside world and this spot 
is almost startling. There, din and turmoil; here, the murmur- 
ing fountain, the rustling leaves, and the birds. No wonder it 
is thronged with shop girls and roughly dressed laborers during 
the dinner hour; and all day long ragged, children and wan-faced 
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women come, and, consciously or unconsciously, are soothed, 
refreshed, uplifted. Here, during the noon hour, is held the 
service, not loud and boisterous, not harsh and threatening, but 
tender, thoughtful, worshipful. Rev. Mr. Henrey distributes the 
leaflets, on which are such hymns as “ Rock of Ages,” “ Hark! 
hark! my soul.” And on these, besides the hymns, Scripture 
references, and an invitation to the regular church services, are 
these words: “The place whereon thou standest is holy ground, 
having served as the churchyard for this ancient parish for many 
hundreds of years.” These words, the proximity of the church, 
and nature speaking “a various language,” give to these services 
a tender and hallowed impressiveness, and make the moments 
most restful and inspiring to all present. 

Mention should be made of the work at the sea-shore and 
other summer resorts, which serves to remind the pleasure- 
seekers of their spiritual privileges and duties, so often left 
behind at such seasons. Interesting and successful open-air 
efforts for children have been carried on at some of these 
places. 

Open-air work in the fields is in the midst of some- 
what similar natural surroundings, but is sustained for a very 
different class of people. This reaches the gipsies and other 
wandering elements of society, and also those coming to farming 
localities in harvest time, when large numbers are employed at 
once. One worker reports: “For five Sunday afternoons, at 
the request of the Earl of Aberdeen, the auxiliary arranged for 
services for the haymakers at Dollis Hill. The presence of the 
Earl at nearly all the services did much to cheer the men, who 
had suffered materially, owing to the wet weather. From thirty 
to eighty were present. The Earl read the Scriptures, and the 
preaching included Archdeacon Atlay, Rev. James Durran, 
Rev. Jonadab Finch, Ned Wright, and myself. Tea was served 
to the men at the close of the meeting.” 

Mr. Spurgeon, in one of his lectures to his students, relates 
the following experience: “I once preached a sermon in the 
open air in haying time during a violent storm of rain. The 
text was: ‘He shall come down like rain upon the mown grass, 
as showers that water the earth,’ and surely we had the blessing 
as well as the inconvenience. I was sufficiently wet, and my 
congregation must have been drenched, but they stood it out, 
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and I never heard that anybody was the worse in health, and, 
thank God, I have heard of souls brought to Christ under that 
discourse.” 

A vigorous work is done among the pickers in the hop gar- 
dens of Kent and other counties, among whom are not only 
country people, but also many from the cities. The method of 
work is thus described by one: “Our plan was to go from bin 
to bin, picking and speaking at each. Then we sang and spoke 
in the center of a number of bins. This, of course, was done 
most easily at dinner time. In some of the gardens as many as 
200 or 300 listened.” The following shows the spirit of the 
workers: ‘Peter Wallis’ report of a month among the hop- 
pickers gives a lively picture of a miscellaneous community of 
2,000, with its joys, sorrows, and varied experiences. Here is 
an ideal missionary’s Sunday: ‘Had a good day, and a rough 
day, and a long day, and yet a blessed day. Preached twelve 
times at twelve encampments, beginning at half-past nine in 
the morning and ending at ten at night, only coming in to 
meals.’ ” 

Most interesting are the monster gatherings in Wales, 
where the assembled multitude in the fields spends the day in 


listening to successive sermons by different ministers ; and per- 
haps more pleasing and profitable, as well as more common, are 
the country congregations which assemble for part of the Sab- 
bath on a hillside or in a meadow, and worship beneath the blue 
sky in a temple not made with hands. 


What are the results of open-air preaching? Naturally 
we expect to find few. The audiences, while containing 
many reverent listeners, consist largely of those who are morally 
degraded, or spiritually hardened, or prejudiced, or, at best, in- 
different to the claims of the truth. The open-air preacher 
works in fields where there are many “stony places,” and he 
cannot expect as many fold as from seed sown under more fav- 
orable circumstances. Moreover, his hearers being mainly 
strangers, and sometimes the faces of all being invisible in the 
darkness, a man cannot ascertain the effect of his words. Often, 
also, the converts do not know whose words proved such a bless- 
ing tothem. A prominent English clergyman told me that the 
present Bishop of Liverpool in his youth was a soldier. Pass- 
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ing along the street one day he heard some words which en- 
tered his heart and turned the whole course of his life into its 
present direction. Who that street-preacher was he has never 
been able to ascertain. I presume only a small percentage 
of the conversions are or could be recorded. 

But nevertheless there is no lack of evidence on this ques- 
tion. About the first man in England I questioned on this sub- 
ject said his church was the outgrowth of open-air work, and 
that among the converts were missionaries in Asia and Africa, 
as well as clergymen in England. Mr. Charles Cook, whose ef- 
forts in Hyde Park are so well known, wrote, in answer to an in- 
quiry: “I have gathered an indoor congregation of 2,000 from 
open-air meetings. Real conversions are seen at the close of 
every meeting.” That the striking results secured by the 
Salvation Army in Great Britain have come in no small degree 
from open-air preaching is shown by the following extract from 
a personal letter to me from General Booth: ‘I may say that a 
large proportion of the successes of the Salvation Army has 
been due, in my estimation, humanly, to our open-air operations. 

With the submerged tenth, in the ordinary course of 
things, we should have, you will easily see, no chance without 
open-air work.” I have similar testimony, equally emphatic, 
from Commissioner Howard, who has charge of the Army 
work in London. Mr. Robertson, Secretary of that remarkable 
mission in Edinburgh, the Carrubber’s Close, when asked how 
their work would be affected if open-air preaching were discon- 
tinued, answered unhesitatingly and emphatically: “ Absolutely 
crippled! absolutely crippled!” A report of the Open-Air Mis- 
sion says that at every election of new members, someare found 
to be open-air converts. The Somers Town Presbyterian 
church of London has a membership of over 1,000, and “of 
these no less than two-thirds are the fruit of open-air preach- 
ing.” On my table lie records of such conversions, which, if 
but partially given here, would fill an article ten times the length 
of this. And, moreover, no one has counted the number of 
weary travelers refreshed, of drooping hearts revived, of evil 
purposes checked, of men nerved to hurl back temptation, 
of wandering boys called home by the sound of a mother’s fav- 
orite hymn, of forsaken girls thus saved from bitterness and a 
life worse than death. No one can measure the results in re- 
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moving the prejudice of those who believe the Church cares 
nothing for them, and whose bitter cry often is: “ And no man 
cared for my soul.” And who can sum up the effects on the 
workers themselves, to whom is imparted a wonderful strength 
and sturdiness, and into whose character is woven somewhat of 
the fibre of which martyrs are made? 

Influences cannot always be compressed into figures; but 
they can be felt and acknowledged. The conviction of thought- 
ful, observant men carries much weight. This it was, far more 
than all the “experiences” and “cases” brought to my atten- 
tion, that convinced me that there were eminently satisfactory 
results. These men collected no figures: they wished none. 
They were in the heatof the battle and knew this was a mighty 
weapon. That was enough for them. Whatever doubt may 
have remained in my mind concerning the effectiveness and 
value of open-air preaching, was driven away by Mr. Spurgeon. 
Second to none in the range of his experience and the extent 
of his observations, versatile in the employment of diverse 
methods, a keen and conservative observer of men and things, 
he said in answer to my question concerning the value of this 
agency and the desirability of its extension: “It is the very 
back-bone of the movement to win the non-church-going ele- 
ment. The more of it the better, the more of it the better, 
— the whole world around!” 


Epwin HALtock BYINGTON. 





Book Potes. 


[ Zhe Ante-Nicene Fathers. Translations of the writings of the Fathers 
down to A. D. 325. Original supplement to the American edition.| 
I. Bibliographical Synopsis. By Ernest C. Richardson, M.A. 
Buffalo: 1887. 


[A Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian 
Church. Second Series, Vol. 1, Eusebius.| Life of Constantine. 
By Ernest C. Richardson, Ph.D. New York: 1890. 


In accordance with the promise given in the first number of the 
RECORD, we make place among our book notices in this number for 
an account of Dr. E. C. Richardson’s contributions to theological 
bibliography. Instead, however, of undertaking an original examina- 
tion of Dr. Richardson’s works, and giving an estimate which might 
be liable to the charge of partiality, owing to his long connection with 
the Seminary, we have selected a few extracts from a large number 
of reviews, written for the most part by able specialists both in this 
country and in Europe. It will be noticed that the European reviews 
are even more appreciative and commendatory of Dr. Richardson’s 
work than those which appeared in;this country. We feel confident 
that when Dr. Richardson becomes thoroughly adjusted to his present 
position in Princeton and has some leisure time to devote to scientific 
research, Hartford Seminary will have additional grounds for feeling 
proud of him. 


From Central-Blatt yiir Bibliothekswesen (Berlin): “It was a 
happy thought of the editor, Bishop A. Cleveland Coxe, to add a systematic bibli- 
ography as a supplement to this great series of translations. For, really, a work 
which covers all the literature of the first three Christian centuries and indicates 
not only the editions of the original text and the versions, but also all that is written 
concerning them, whether in monographs, encyclopedias, periodicals, or in any other 
source, must be in high degree welcome, not only to the possessors of the ‘ Ante 
Nicene Fathers,’ but also to every one who is interested in the literature and history 
of the early Church. So far as the reviewer can judge on the ground of his general 
impression and certain test passages, the work bears indisputable evidences of great 
care and unwearied industry. One seldom misses an important work and.even the 
references to periodicals, encyclopedias, and the like, could not be materially in- 
creased. It is astonishing, withal, when one considers that the author lives in 
Hartford, Conn., to see the fulness with which German literature is treated. But 
the author has not contented himself with a simple enumeration of titles. Not in- 
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frequently there is added a brief judgment as to the value of a work, and in the 
case of periodical articles, a short indication of their contents. Since, to economize 
space, titles are cited in very abbreviated form, the author has given in the appendix 
the full titles of the patrologies, bibliographies, encyclopedias, collections of patristic 
works, lives of the saints, church histories, periodicals, etc., used in the work —a 
goodly phalanx which one need only to glance at to recognize what endless labor 
has been expended on this work.” 


From Zhe Church Quarterly Review (London): “We have a 
Bibliography of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, which, so far as we have been able to 
test it, is practically exhaustive. Not only are the lists under the heads of editions, 
translations, and literature immense, but frequent notes are appended which classify 
the chief authorities for the various views of disputed points. For instance, the 
note at p. 1§ upon the Ignatian Epistles. It is quite astonishing to see, in the 
tremendous catalogue of works upon so recent a discovery as the Didache (pp. 83-6), 
what a place early Christianity claims in the world’s attention. Mr. Richardson is 
Librarian of Hartford Theological Seminary, and doubtless his position has afforded 
him facilities for carrying out so laborious a work. But though Dr. Cleveland Coxe 
in the preface which he prefixes to the work appears to believe that it owes much 
to the stores of Hartford Library, Mr. Richardson himself explains that one of his 
chief reasons for believing it to be needed by his countrymen is that there is not a 
single adequate theological library in America. We know not how far the stores 
even of European collections would meet the demands of so omnivorous a scholar. 
But even if we have better libraries at hand, we cannot perceive that the fact ren- 
ders us more independent of such an invaluable help as that which Mr. Richardson 
has provided. It must be regarded as indispensable to all who intend to study any 
department of the field of early Christian literature.” 


From Historisches Fahrbuch Gorres Geselschaft (Miinchen): “The 
‘Bibliography ’ constitutes a grateful aid for every patristic scholar. In regard to 
the trustworthiness and completeness of the contents a sure estimate can only be 
given naturally after long use. Still, a cursory review of the book has led me to 
the conviction that Richardson has worked with exemplary industry.” 


From Zhe Lutheran Observer (Philadelphia): ‘These translations 
from Eusebius form a connected Church history of the first three centuries, and 
their great historic value is thus apparent to every scholar. This elaborate work is 
executed throughout with the greatest care and accurate learning, and thus places 
the original sources of Church history within the reach of the English reader. The 
translation is far superior to every previous edition of Eusebius.” 


From Zhe Congregationalist (Boston): “It would be difficult to 
overpraise the work here done. It is accurate and conscientious in every particular. 
Its theory is not that of looking difficulties squarely in the face and passing on, but, 
in the first place, of putting the English reader as accurately as possible in posses- 
sion of the exact shade of the author’s thought, and then of accumulating all collat- 
eral light which can be gathered from near and far to make it easier to comprehend 
the subject of remark. Especially valuable—and nowhere else to be found —is 
the result of the studies of these editors in the literature of the subject and its 
bibliography. In these respects the volume is an honor to American scholarship 
and a large advance upon anything within reach in the English tongue.” 


From Zhe Christian Advocate (New York): “The Christian Lit- 
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erature Company has done a great service in re-editing as well as re-issuing import- 
ant books, and have now started a second series of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers. 
The initial volume is the ‘Church History of Eusebius.’ It is carefully edited by 
Dr. McGiffert and Dr. Richardson. These two scholars have been for more than 
five years giving unremitting study to this first Church historian, and the result of 
their labors is highly satisfactory. We believe this is the first really exhaustive 
study of Eusebius. The editorship of Dr. Schaff for America and Dr. Wace for 
England insures the series a hearty welcome.” 


From Zhe Advance (Chicago): “It is a great service which is 
rendered by the critical translation and publication, especially in this most attractive 
shape, of these Christian classics. The editors, who have done the translation of 
Eusebius, deserve peculiar credit for the scholarly enthusiasm and tireless zeal with 
which they have performed their task. Moreover, the numerous notes appended 
show a remarkable thoroughness of scholarly erudition. The minister who should 
spend somewhat less time poring over his daily paper and instead read through a 
work of this sort now and then, would be surprised at the advantage it might be to 
him. We desire again to commend the splendid manner in which the publishers 
and editors are issuing the volumes.” 


Veni Creator: Thoughts on the Person and Work of the Holy Spirit of 
Promise. By Rev. H. C. G. Moule. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker, 1890. pp. XV, 252. 

This is a scholarly, thoughtful, and devout study of an important 
subject. The author carries to it a practiced pen, a deep religious 


experience, a varied knowledge of men, a profound conviction of the 
personality and power of the Spirit, and an enthusiasm which attracts 
the sympathy and interest of every one who would receive of the 
things of Christ. The style is clear and natural, the tone noble, the 
thought well matured and candid. There is not a dry page in the 
book. Argument, interpretation, appeal, and illustrations are finely 
mingled. There are tokens of original thinking and of personal 
growth into a principle which has been too much neglected, which is 
the secret of every conquest of the kingdom. It is not a technical 
treatise, but devotional, — “a reverend review of some of the main 
teachings of the Holy Scriptures concerning the Spirit of God.” 
Chapter first treats of His personality. An illustration of the 
author’s style is the following: “ Never shall I forget the gain to 
conscious faith and peace which came to my own soul, not long after 
a first decisive and appropriating view of the crucified Lord as the 
sinner’s sacrifice of peace, from a more intelligent and conscious 
hold upon the living and most gracious personality of the Holy 
Spirit, through whose mercy the soul had got the blessed view. It 
was a new development of insight into the love of God. It was anew 
contact, as it were, with the inner and eternal manifestations of re- 
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deeming goodness and power, a new discovery of divine resources.” 


Chapter second treats of (1) The procession of the Spirit. (2) 
The work of the Spirit in relation to the human nature of Christ in 
His incarnation, and in “pouring into us Him who is our eternal 
life, for deliverance, for victory, for peace, for service.” Chapter 
third treats of the Holy Spirit in relation to the Scriptures, em- 
phasizing the authoritative aspect of the Bible as the Spirit’s 
work. The author rests upon the only solid ground for faith in 
inspiration, viz., Jesus Christ, and acutely appeals to the Bible as 
literature, as history, to witness to the Bible as revelation, oracular, 
authoritative, divine. Chapter fourth treats of the Holy Spirit as 
interpreter of Scripture. We are aided by receiving spiritual recep- 
tivity, that “the meaning of the Spirit’s words may be carried on in 
spiritually dry light.” Inthe remaining chapters the author examines 
leading passages of John and Paul, opening great teachings on Re- 
generation, the fruit and fulness of the Spirit, the indwelling Christ, 
and the baptism of the Spirit. 

This book, which is beautifully printed, is not to be hastily read, 
but studied and pondered, and no friend of Christ can fail to be 
nourished by the warm, loving, reverent, and suggestive treatment of a 
subject vitally connected with the life which is life indeed. 

[G,. 1:@.] 


Fifty Responses for Use after the Reading of the Scriptures. By E. N. 
Anderson. Boston: $M. Russell, 1890. [pp. 15.] 


This modest collection, put forth by a practical church musician, 
is more significant than its size would indicate. It is one of the 
fruits —so few as yet in the churches of our denomination — of the 
idea that church music should be shaped by the real and highest 
needs of public worship. It is obvious that the public reading of the 
Scriptures should be accompanied by some explicit supplication for 
enlightenment or some declaration of readiness to receive and utilize 
their teachings. It is entirely fitting that this expression should be 
musical in form, brief and simple, usually consisting of a text taken 
from the Bible. The words of the Responses before us are taken 
mostly from Psalm cxix, and the musical settings are highly felicitous 
in their variety, grace, and sentiment, exhibiting a most delicate sense 
of the place they are to occupy in an actual service. We are not sur- 
prised to know that they have already become favorites wherever they 
have been used. [w. S. P.] 





Correspondence. 





The Orient and the Occident meet in our pages in this issue, as 
we bring together one of the delayed letters from Asia Minor and 
one from Mexico. How different are the circumstances from which 
these reports of the one work come! 


You ask what Tam doing. To-day I have been setting currents in motion to 
give the very efficient Girls’ School here a much-needed new roof! A few days 
back were spent in cholera quarantine, and before that I have for some days been 
trying to persuade the government that I was not a dangerous person and an inciter 
of rebellion, but only a very harmless missionary. The present disturbed political 
condition is giving us trouble. We are suspected because all our work, or nearly 
all, is with the Armenians. Iam at present touring. It is a rough, hard sort of 
work, but with great compensations. Usually I have of late years had the Aintab 
Station, including the region from Severek near the old Amida to Mt. Cassius in 
one direction, and from Aleppo to the mountains just below Malatia in the other. 
This year, however, I have been temporarily relieved of a small part of this field, 
and cover a part of the Marash field also. This touring includes a number of lines 
of work. First,the touring missionary is the gospel preacher, and usually preaches 
a good deal —several times a week, when on the road. He is also the go-between 
between the Board through the mission and the churches receiving aid. He must 
also give much of his time to the pastors and preachers, often alone all the year, 
and refresh them intellectually and spiritually. The pastor or preacher and the 
teachers will come to you with all their woes, big and little, and must be encouraged 
and strengthened. Many of the congregation will often do the same, for they trust 
the missionary as a baby trusts its mother. All mission property in each place 
must be carefully looked over and repairs attended to, etc. Hand to hand work is 
most needed of all, but it does not follow that every missionary is successful in it, 

You ask also about the field. My first impression about it is that we need con- 
siderable more money than we are getting to properly carry on our work. A force 
is on the ground, but it is no use, as the money for enlarged work cannot be found. 
A small increase in the amounts allowed us would be very welcome. I expect that 
the unsettled political condition will have an untoward influence As far as this 
affects us at all, it affects us unfavorably. The educational outlook is very bright. 
This department is one on which we rely more and more as time passes. A 
brilliant beginning has been made in this region. To carry it on well we need your 
money and your prayers. 

HADJIN, TURKEY. ss sCCHARLES S. SANDERS, ’79. 

Some traveler has remarked that in Mexico he saw many Romish temples in 
ruins, and not one being built, or even repaired. The statement seems to have 
gained a wide circulation, and to correspond with the general impression of many 
who visit this land. But the remark is only partly correct, and, taken by itself, 
gives an erroneous idea of the religious situation in our “ Sister Republic.” When 
one is reminded that all temples, except a few recently built, are the property of 
the government, and that one which is not used may be “denounced” by any one, 
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and probably bid in for a small fraction of its value, he sees at once the great im- 
probability that many should be left to crumble. 

It is, however, true that quite a considerable number of churches are in ruins, 
but this fact is to be accounted for not so much by a decadence of the power of 
Rome as by changed circumstances. In many villages, perhaps in most—at least 
in Western Mexico — there formerly was a somewhat clearly-drawn line of division 
between the “indigenous” population and the “settlers,” the former being largely 
in the majority, though the latter possessed nearly all the wealth. In fact, the 
former held little or no individual property, almost all being in common. This 
same distinction crept into ecclesiastical matters, and in most places led to the 
building of a separate edifice, which was commonly known as the “ Hospital,” owing 
to the fact that it usually had provision for the reception and care of the sick, and 
for the entertainment, or at least the sheltering, of strangers. Within the last 
decade these communities have been broken up, the government superintending the 
distribution of the lands among the various indigenous families. From the col- 
lapse of this system resulted, very generally, the neglect, if not the complete 
abandonment, of these “ Hospital ” churches, as they thus ceased to have any fixed 
suurce of revenue, and had always been considered by the parish priests as of 
secondary importance. As far as my observation goes, it is principally these 
churches that are now seen in ruins. Moreover, the loss of church rent by the 
secularization of all church proper.y, and the necessity of sustaining costly services 
in order to hold the temples, has very naturally resulted in the relinquishment of 
some edifices. 

It is by no means true that there are no temples in process of construction or 
repair. In Guadalajara alone there are four, entirely new, now nearing completion ; 
one at a cost that is said to exceed a million dollars. The cathedral is being ex- 
tensively repaired, and is receiving costly improvements ; and others have recently 
been altered and improved at great expense. 

Rome is still the same sworn enemy of the gospel that she has been for cen- 
turies. We make no quarrel with those who find much to admire in the Romish 
church, but we do insist that it is a sin and a shame to overlook the one great fact 
that no sooner does she know that the ‘ truth as it is in Jesus” has been implanted 
in the heart or mind of one of her adherents than she shows a persistence and 
untiringness of purpose, and a fertility of expedients that are truly diabolical, in 
her efforts to choke the seed, to root it out, trample it under foot, or, at least, in- 
sulate it, that it may not spread. The methods and means she employs vary with 
the age and changing conditions. Dagger, poison, and the stake are her favorite 
implements when circumstances permit; social ostracism, financial ruin, and 
anathemas are called into play when grosser weapons are excluded; and she is also 
an adept in the use of misleading sophisms and dazzling platitudes. But the end 
proposed is ever the same—to shut out the Light that has come into the world. 
Who ever heard of a convert from Rome, even in Protestant New England, the 
history of whose conversion did not abound in incidents of persecution? Here, 
and in other places where Rome is dominant, such histories are often as thrilling as 
tales of adventure and danger. 

It may be permissible to applaud the good, even when mixed with grievous 
error, and even to condone the error itself; but it can never be right for the servant 
of Christ to doubt or vacillate in the presence of such inveterate, implacable, and 
merciless hatred of the truth which maketh free as Rome has shown in the past, 


and shows to day. 
GUADALAJARA, MEXICO. JoHn How .anp, ’82. 





Alumni News. 


EASTERN NEW ENGLAND ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


The third annual meeting of the Eastern New England Associa- 
tion was held at Hotel Bellevue in Boston, on December 8, 1890, 
with sixteen members present. 

The report of the secretary showed the scope of the work of the 
Association during the year, with special reference to its cooperation 
with the Seminary authorities in important measures. Subscriptions 
to the amount of over $14,000 were reported as made or secured by 
members of the Association. 

At the election following, A. C. Thompson, D.D., ’38, of Boston, 
who has presided since the organization with rare felicity, was again 
chosen president, and F. A. Warfield, ’70, of Brockton, vice-president. 
H. C. Alvord, ’79, declining re-election, W. E. Strong, ’85, of Beverly, 
was made secretary and treasurer. The two places upon the execu- 
tive committee are filled, as before, by C. L. Woodworth, D.D., ’48, of 
Watertown, and P. M. MacDonald, Ph.D., ’75, of Boston. Other 
committees were appointed: On Endowment, ‘Thompson, ’38, Odlin, 
’84, and Hall, ’85; on Increase of the Ministry, Barton, ’61, Carter, 
‘67, and Hatch, ’85; and on Instruction, Hamilton, ’64, Chase, ’83, 
and Greene, ’85. 

After the collation, Dr. Thompson spoke interestingly of the 
state and outlook of the Seminary, urging that any prosperity in 
view gives no warrant for present relaxation of effort, and, with apt 
quotation and allusion, introduced the speakers, who continued the 
discussion of the theme. Dr. E. B. Webb, of Wellesley, the presi- 
dent of the trustees and one of the honorary members of the Asso- 
ciation, gave a careful statement concerning the recent Case bequest. 
Dr. C. L. Woodworth, ’48, spoke hopefully of the future of the 
Seminary, and advised that special effort be made to bring it to the 
favorable attention of the New England colleges, in order to secure 
the larger patronage which it merits. ‘This point received much con- 
sideration from the speakers who followed. G. B. Hatch, ’85, of 
Lynn, presented the interests of the RECORD, which was given an 
appreciative endorsement, the subscription-list being enlarged on the 
spot. J. F. Norton, ’37, of Natick, of the first class graduated, ever 
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young in warm devotion to his Alma Mater, represented the older 
alumni, and E. N. Hardy, ’g90, of South Boston, spoke for “ Young 
Hartford,” expressing loyalty, and referring to the curriculum, and 
also to the REcoRD, with the student movement for which at the 
start he was prominently identified. 

The Association this time did its own talking; all the members 
present took part, expressing cordial interest. There was general 
rejoicing at the prospective lightening of the financial burden of the 
Seminary; and, on the whole, there resulted one of the best meet- 
ings the Association has held. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting of the New Hampshire Association was held on 
January 21 at the residence of Rev. C. L. Tappan in Concord. The 
gathering was small but most enjoyable. Two Andover graduates 
and one from Bangor were present as guests. After dinner, an in- 
formal discussion was had of the affairs of the Seminary, with not a 
few anecdotes of its student-life in past years. F. M. Chapin, ’80, 
who is now on leave of absence from his mission station in North 
China, gave an account of his work there. 


CHARLES HARTWELL, ’§2, of Foochow, China, has been among recent visitors 
at the Seminary. He will remain in this country several months longer before re- 
turning to his work abroad. 


Jacos H. SrTrone, °57, was installed in December as pastor at Sunol Glen, 
Cal., where he has been laboring for several months. 


The Presbytery of New Albany, Ind., has its work most efficiently organized for 
the helping and encouragement of the weaker churches in its membership. Under 
the supervision of a committee appointed by the Presbytery, I. I. St. JoHN, ’61, 
acts as presbyterial missionary, going from place to place and keeping oversight of 
the work. A newspaper, called Westminster, is published monthly by Mr. St. John, 
and shows the constant activity which his position requires. The December num- 
ber, recently at hand, records twenty-two preaching services held or to be held by 
him during two months. Brief reports from twenty three churches find a place in 
the same issue. 


The church in Monterey, Mass., has been stirred to new activity under the 
leadership of A. ALVORD, 65, who began work there early in 1890. At the annual 
meeting recently held the roll of members was called, and great interest was mani- 
fested in the reports of work, especially that of the visiting committee, appointed 
to assist in reaching non attendants. 


The church in Waterville, Maine, has provided a parsonage, in which the pastor, 
L. H. HALLOCK, ’66, is now comfortably settled. 
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D. B. Lorn, ’68, has resigned his pastorate at Canton Center, Conn. 


M. K. Pasco, ’69, after a year’s residence at Bellevue, O., has moved into a 
new parsonage, where he gave a reception to his people in December. 


Church Work, the quarterly paper issued by the church in Sunderland, Mass., 
introduces its second year with the following paragraph: “ Church Work begins 
with this issue the second year of its existence. It does not aim to disseminate 
local news, nor furnish religious reading for the family. Our weekly secular 
and religious papers do this. The main object of this little paper is to give, each 
quarter, a faithful record of the work of the church, together with such other items 
and articles as may directly or indirectly concern its welfare. There ought to bea 
place for such a paper in every church.” ‘The same issue gives the statistics of 
attendance at church for the third quarter of 1890, the average having been 231, 
while the average of the Sunday-school was 131. E. P. BUTLER, ’73, has been 
pastor here for nearly two years. 


San Buenaventura, Cal., is the present field of labor of J. H. GooDELL, ’74, 
who closed his work at Provo City, Utah, some months since. 


L. W. Hicks, ’74, who was obliged to give up his work in Pueblo, Col., a year 
ago, has accepted a call to the pastorate of the young church in Denison, Texas. 


The Fourth Church, Hartford, H. H. KELsEy, ’79, pastor, has just adopted a 
new set of rules, whereby a board of eight deacons and eight deaconesses, holding 
office for four years and ineligible for reélection for one year, take the place of the 
old board of deacons, elected annually. The Sunday-school has been made an 
organic part of the church, and Mr. Kelsey appointed superintendent. 


F. E. JENKINS, 81, who is pastor of Plymouth Church, New Decatur, Ala., 
sends us a copy of the first number of a new church paper, Zhe /uvitation. The 
introductory editorial is so brief and to the point that we quote it in full: “The 
principal purpose of this leaflet is indicated by its name. It is intended to be a 
hearty /uzétution to the services of the church which it represents, which, in turn, 
are designed to be warm and urgent invitations to Jesus Christ, the Friend of man. 
It has secondary purposes scarcely less important. It will endeavor to foster a 
livelier esprit de corps in our membership; to tell our friends at a distance what we 
are doing, that their interest in and prayers for us may be sustained; to give notice 
of our services, topics, etc., and in every way possible to further the interests of our 
work for Christ. It will be a familiar monthly letter to strangers, friends, and mem- 
bers.” Progress all along the line is reported, and the plans for the month are 
fully set forth. It is interesting to note the use here, as in so many other places, 
of the Brookfield Services, some account of which was given in the RECORD for 
October. 


H. P. FIsHER, 83, has begun work at Clarion, Ia. 


C. A. MACK, ’84, of Sanborn, N. D., has closed his work in that place, and 
removed to Chicago, taking with him as helpmeet Miss Lou Lenham, to whom he 
was married December 29. 


J. E. ODLIN, ’84, has been called to the pastorate of the Presbyterian Church 
in Waukegan, Ill. This is one of the northern suburbs of Chicago, and is the 
place where the Washburn & Moen Company are just about to erect shops which 
will give employment to four thousand hands. 
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At the annual meeting of the church in Ridgeland, Ill., where W. A BARTLETT, 
8s, is pastor, a most satisfactory showing was made. During 1890 the church made 
anet gain in membership of thirty-seven, twenty-six persons being added on con- 
fession. Arrangement has been made for paying the entire debt, and an addition 
voted to the pastor’s salary. The benevolent offerings for 1890, including gifts by 
individuals to special objects, amounted to nearly $7,000. All departments of the 
church work are prospering, the growth of the Sunday-school and Christian En- 
deavor Society being especially gratifying. 


S. A. BARRETT, ’87, was installed as pastor of the church in East Hartford, 
Conn., December 17. Among those taking part in the public services were H. H. 
Kelsey, ’79, C. S. Nash, ’83, and John Barstow, ’87. 


The church in Glastonbury, JoHN BARSTOW, ’87, pastor, reports additions for 
1890 to the number of fifty-four, forty-two of them coming on confession. The 
church gave during the year $5,000 for benevolence, besides the $23,000 raised, 
mostly by members of this church, for the establishment of an academy in the 
town. A reading-room for boys is expected to be ready for use within a month. 


The East Church, Ware, Mass., from which A. T. Perry, ’85, came to the Semi- 
nary Library, has called as his successor A. B. BAssETT, 87, who has been for the 
past four years pastor at Williamstown, Mass. The church was fortunate in having 
no interval between the pastorates, Mr. Bassett beginning work immediately after 
Mr. Perry’s departure. 


A. S. FISKE, ’87, is now engaged with full vigor in his studies in Berlin, which 
were interrupted last year by ill health. Just at present he is working in Syriac 
and Arabic, chiefly the latter, under Professors Sachau and Barth. During the 
year he hopes to visit the East with a view to further linguistic study. 


W. F. Livincston, ’87, of North Abington, Mass., was married in Augusta, 
Me., December 30, to Miss Margaret Vere Farrington. 


Plymouth Church, Milwaukee, Wis., where ALLEN HAasTINGs, ’89, has been 
assistant pastor for more than a year, gave him a farewell reception December 18, 
at which the high value which the people have set upon his work was abundantly 
manifested. Expressions of regret at his leaving were numerous. He goes to the 
pastorate of Plymouth Church, St. Louis, Mo. 


WALLACE NUTTING, who was one year with the class of ’89, is having gratify- 
ing success as a preacher and administrator of church affairs in Park Church, St. 
Paul, Minn. The free-seat system, which has been thoroughly tried during the 
past year, has proved so successful that it was voted to continue the method for 
1891. Very few empty seats are left at any service, and the question of enlarge- 
ment is beginning to become urgent. 


The continued ill-health of C. H. LoONGFELLow, ‘go, has forced him to resign 
the pastorate at Springfield, Me., on which he entered a few months since. The 
people at Springfield, who had only recently dared try to support a pastor, are 
much disheartened by this event, as Mr. Longfellow had already won a place in 
their affections. 


W. F. WHITE, ’90, was ordained pastor of the church at Trumbull, Conn., 
December 1. Professor Taylor preached the sermon. 


FEB.—3 








ADeminarp Annals. 


IMPRESSIONS FROM A SEMESTER IN BERLIN. 


Probably no one knows so much about the German language, the 
German people, and the German university as the average “fellow ” 
from one of our American educational institutions, at the expiration 
of his first fortnight of university lectures. The “ academic quarter 
of an hour” between lectures is resonant of newly acquired wisdom 
and ready-made advice, emanating from the front seats where the 
American contingent is to be found. It ordinarily makes little difference 
whether or not a quick-eared, English-understanding German chances 
to be in the vicinity. The practical American feels it his duty to 
give, in exchange for the theoretical knowledge which the hospitality 
of the professor’s chair has placed at his disposal, a practical knowl- 
edge coming from the benches, which he thinks it the misfortune of 
the absent professor, and of cultured Germany in general, to lose. 
With the advancing weeks the unanimity of the utterances from 
the front benches becomes broken, and doubts as to American om- 
niscience are expressed. Ignorance grows apace. Toward the end 
of the semester, though one or two still persist in converting the 
benches into oracular tripods, most have consented to use them for 
the humble purpose for which they were designed. Some have made 
the lecturer the infallible oracle of an apotheosized nationality, but 
the majority have learned to say “This is the man, this the opportu- 
nity I have sought. I will listen and learn, and withhold judgment.” 
As, in the last days, one looks back to the opening weeks, he finds 
himself not nearly so wise in generalizations respecting men, methods, 
or people, as he once was. Instead, he is full of interrogation-points, 
each indicating some new and interesting road of investigation, which 
the life or the lectures have brought to him. 

This seems to be approximately the mental history of most Amer- 
ican students in the first semester. Many retain their critical habit 
of expression while at the same time working with real enthusiasm. 
A few,— more than is generally believed,— who sought the realization 
in a short time of unattainable ideals, or who began work with no 
definite idea of what they wanted, beyond a magical something which 
should be given by a period of “ study in Germany,” have ieft the 
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university, declaring that there was nothing to be got there. But 
most pass through a period of discontent and disappointment, if not 
of discouragement, and come out of it disillusionized of any necro- 
mancy in “German scholarship,” and with an immensely quickened 
impulse to patient work. Some of the causes of this almost universal 
mental experience seem to be as follows. 

At the outset, the language. Almost ail the students are disap- 
pointed in the effect that German air has on their facility in using the 
German speech. They find that it cannot be taken in through the 
lungs, but must be got through the brain. They find that the brain- 
process is not one simply of absorption, but must be one of aggres- 
sive conquest. Most bewail their stupidity in not doing many hours 
of work before leaving home, which they find could have been done 
as well on one as on the other side of the Atlantic. The use of 
the language which most “fellows” have made at home has been 
rather dead and mechanical. They discover its use as a conveyor 
of ideas in general conversation, in the lecture-room, from books, 
as they now read them, to be something different. It is now in- 
stinct with a mental life which is new to them,—a mental life which 
does not quite “find” them. The difficulty lies not so much in the nov- 
elty of the thought as in the new way of thinking it. They find it hard 
to think their previous acquisitions into the new form and equally dif- 
ficult to think the new acquisitions into the new form. Conversation 
along lines of study becomes sprinkled with German words which 
express meanings not yet so clear in the mind that they can be 
pharaphrased in a familiar terminology. One is troubled not 
simply over new signs for thought, but by new ways of thinking. 
He learns that if new acquisitions are to be put in their proper rela- 
tion to previous mental possessions, they must be thought through 
twice, once as the German, and once as the American thinks them. 
If he does only the latter, he becomes a narrow American. If he 
does only the former, he becomes a halting imitation of a German. 
Breadth and freedom of thought require this double activity. 

The majority of Americans find themselves at first dissatisfied 
with the substance as well as the form of the lectures. ‘They have 
brought with them questions which they hope this university study 
will answer. They wish those answers promptly and compactly 
given. In this they are disappointed. Often they find themselves 
threshing over straw from which, in their theological or philosophical 
studies, they have beaten all the wheat. In their first enthusiasm and 
ambition they forget that the courses at the university are not ar- 
ranged with reference to those who have graduated from theological 
seminaries, or who have already specialized in philosophy, but are 
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adapted to students who, in theology, know only the rudiments of 
Hebrew and their catechisms, and are absolutely ignorant of philos- 
ophy. In the department of philosophy it is especially true that 
students almost invariably expect too much from the lectures. They 
look for courses devoted to the discussion of the works of spe- 
cial philosophers, or to the painstaking unraveling of the many tan- 
gles in metaphysical thought. They find, on the other hand, lectures 
covering long reaches of time, and adopting a broad method of 
handling. ‘They learn that the philosophical lecture-rooms are places 
where the students of all faculties come together to learn something 
about philosophy in its broad outlines, or in its historic development. 
To one who wishes to specialize in philosophy this is at first 
aggravating, but he soon recovers from this feeling. He learns that 
the lecture-room is not ordinarily intended to be the place for mi- 
nutest work. ‘The broad treatment which at first seemed superficial 
becomes full of stimulus and rich in suggestions for individual work. 
If questions are not fully answered, they are at least stated with clear- 
ness. The lines along which the answers must be sought are made 
plain, and directions to the thinkers who have answered them in 
different ways are given. If one is not led directly to the spot he 
had wished to attain, he is lifted to a peak which gives him a view of 
the whole landscape with its forking and intersecting ways, and he is 
bidden to go down and choose for himself which path he will traverse. 
It will be no unusual experience if the philosophical student, who 
thought he would devote himself to special and narrow lines of study, 
finds it worth his while to devote the greater part of his first semester 
to broadening his horizon and to the study of the new general aspect 
of the field of thought which is given him by the lift of these at first 
aggravating lectures. The courteous assistance of the professors 1s 
assured to any American who really wishes to study in special lines. 
Such study is further forwarded, especially in experimental psychol- 
ogy, by the work in the seminars. : 

Most students of philosophy agree that the chief gains from the 
work of a single semester are these: First, the strengthening of 
one’s thinking, by learning to think things in a new way. Second, 
the gaining of a new angle of vision enabling one to see things in a 
different light. This latter comes largely through the temporary 
identification of one’s self with a nation differing in historic develop- 
ment, social environment, and intellectual and moral habits from one’s 
own. ‘Third, the widening of one’s horizon, which enables one better 
to see the connections and interlacings throughout the mental 
field, and to bring different ranges of thought more nearly into their 


right relations. Fourth, a clearer apprehension of the present drift of 
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thought in the land which has been considered especially the home 
of philosophy. 

The present state of philosophical thought in Germany is notice- 
ably peculiar. For almost the first time in the history of German 
philosophy, there is no German school of philosophy. Since the 
breaking to pieces of the school of Hegel, German philosophical 
thought has been anarchical, owning no master. One seeks in vain 
for a successor to Leibnitz, Wolff, Kant, Fichte, Hegel. Schopenhauer 
is probably now more read than any other German philosopher, and 
he, better than any other, would serve as a point with reference to 
which German philosophers could be classified. His power lies not 
so much in the pessimism of his ethics as in his dialectics and meta- 
physics. Psychology is the branch of philosophy receiving most 
attention in Germany, as elsewhere. The enthusiasm and confidence 
in both the present and future results of experimental psychological 
investigation colors almost all philosophical work. This does not 
mean that there are no dissentients from the prophecies of the future 
potency of this new science. But it can be ignored byno one ina 
philosophical chair. Next to psychology, the branch of philosophy 
exciting most interest is Ethics. The tendencies of thought are here 
by no means so apparent as in psychology. Utilitarianism, in one 
form or another, is undoubtedly the dominant power. The interest 
in Christian ethics hardly seems to keep pace with that in philosophi- 
cal ethics. Perhaps the most interesting tendency in German philo- 
sophical thought is the increasing influence of the experience-philoso- 
phy of the English school. The direction of the English mind when 
turned to philosophy has always been substantially the same. From 
the realism of Duns Scotus through the nominalism of William of 
Occam to the agnosticism of Herbert Spencer the chain is unbroken. 
German philosophy boasts that in its historic development it alone 
has lived out and thought through all phases of philosophic endeavor. 
It has now entered upon the realistic phase. Locke and Hume are 
displacing Leibnitz and Kant as the heroes of philosophical thought. 

As a supplementary gain of study in Germany may be mentioned 
the acquisition of a great enthusiasm for the future of American 
scholarship. Our freedom from the trammels of history and tradition ; 
our ability to stand on neutral ground and to choose the best in 
thought, let it come from what source it will; the alertness, the vigor, 
the independence, and the faithfulness of the American scholarship 
which one sees busied in the university,—all give one the feeling 
that time is the only element lacking to place the American scholar 
in the very front rank of the world’s scholarship. 

In conclusion, it may be added that it is no slight gain to have 
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been in touch, even for a limited time, with the personality of leaders 
of thought in philosophy. 

The most popular of the professors of philosophy, I believe, un- 
questionably, to be Professor Paulsen, —a tall, rather stout, vigorous 
man of forty-five, with iron-gray hair, and smooth shaven face, with 
a somewhat Websterian type of countenance. In his crowded public 
lectures he stands, but he usually sits during the lecture, and critically 
studies a piece of crayon, or a penholder which he is continually 
turning in his hands. He talks with great deliberation, with only 
very occasional glances at his very scanty notes. ‘There is a pecu- 
liar charm in his method. It seems like very thoughtful conversa- 
tion. His chief characteristic is absolute clearness. He knows what 
he wishes to say, and says exactly that. He has a rare faculty of 
stating another’s opinion entirely uncolored by his own views. He 
keeps clear the difference between the important and unimportant, 
and gives one an admirable perspective in thought. He impresses 
one as a man of singular modesty, though of great positiveness. He 
is a widely-recognized authority in pedagogics, as well as in more 
strictly philosophical lines. 

Professor Zeller, the Nestor of the philosophers, rich in fame and 
honors, almost always reads to well-filled benches. He is examiner in 
philosophy, and the students believe it is prudent to hear him. 
He is about seventy years old, and might pass for older. Heis slight 
and spare. His features are unusually clean cut, the most notice- 
able being the broad and square forehead, and the sensitive mouth. 
The upper part of his head is almost disproportionately large as com- 
pared with the lower. Ata glance he reveals the thinker and scholar. 
He stands as he lectures, examining closely from time to time his lec- 
ture outline. He talks like a book. One is inclined to wonder if his 
whole lecture is not a single sentence. Most Americans prefer read- 
ing to hearing him. 

A word of Professors Ebbinghaus and Von Gizycki, the youngest 
of the professors in philosophy, both about forty years old. Physically 
they are in marked contrast, though their thought touches in many 
points, especially in the sympathy of both with English philosophy. 
Professor Ebbinghaus impresses one as an athlete. One guesses he 
must have been a fine fencer as a student, and wonders what scars 
his unusually handsome beard may cover. Professor Von Gizycki, on 
the other hand, is a cripple, with control of few muscles but those of 
speech, and those which move the hand in writing. He must be 
daily lifted to his professor’s chair. He seems a thorough defiance 
of “mens sana in corpore sano.’ Professor Ebbinghaus’s specialty 


is experimental psychology. He keeps his notes in his pocket, when 
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lecturing on this subject, and talks like a waterfall, making ample 
use of blackboard, and what is unusual, occasionally putting a general 
question to the students or asking if a certain point is clear. In spite 
of the rapidity of his utterance he speaks with great distinctness, and 
is easy to understand. His mind is remarkably quick and clear. 
His personality is magnetic. He has a ready sense of humor, and the 
fullness of his illustrative powers is remarkable. He tempts one to 
prophesy largely for him. Professor Von Gizycki’s method is neces- 
sarily different. His specialtyis ethics. He is particularly interesting 
as representing in extreme measure the German present tendency 
toward English philosophy. One hears, probably, as many English 
as German authors referred to by him, possibly more. He is espe- 
cially courteous to Americans, and has translated several current 
books by American authors, among others, Bellamy’s “Looking 
Backward.” 

A closing word of Professor Dilthey, who is the successor of 
Lotze. He is now in the fifties, and it is safe to predict ‘that he will 
never occupy the place in the world of philosophers which his prede- 
cessor held. He is a short, stout, round-headed man with close- 
cropped gray hair and beard, energetic and uneven in delivery. 
His lectures are uneven in content. He will lead one through arid 
wastes of vague particularities to surprise one by some nugget of 
golden thought which one would not have found elsewhere. He is 
brilliant at times. A larger proportion of students fell off from at- 
tending his lectures than from any others I attended. 

Such, then, are some of the impressions produced by an experience 
of one semester with some of the Berlin philosophical faculty. 


PROFESSOR WALKER’S PUBLIC LECTURE. 

On Friday evening, December 12, Professor Walker delivered in 
the chapel the first Faculty Lecture of the year. His subject was 
“A Chapter in Early New England History.” Under this general 
designation he considered the story of the development of written 
covenants and creeds in the early days of New England, as 
illustrated by the experiences of its first Puritan Church —that of 
Salem — during the half century following the first settlement. The 
intelligent appreciation of the speaker’s argument was much assisted 
by the placing in the seats of printed leaflets, giving verbatim the 
following documents: (a) The Covenant of 1629. (6) The Enlarged 
Covenant of 1636. (c) The Anti-Quaker Article of 1660-1. (d) 
The Direction of 1665. We subjoin an abstract of the lecture itself. 
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After briefly outlining the main features of the discussion which, thirty years 
ago, was entered into with warmth, by Drs. Worcester and Felt on one side, and 
Judge White on the other, as to the use of a written confession of faith, and the ex- 
tent of the covenant at the formation of the Salem church, the speaker pointed out 
what seemed to him to be the errors in the views of each of these scholars. 

He then showed the difference in position between the Puritans and the Pil- 
grims, essentially at one in doctrine and theories of church polity, but at variance 
as to whether a total separation from the Church of England was desirable or not, 
—a difference not unlike that between the extreme abolitionists and the more con- 
servative opponents of slavery at the beginning of our civil war. It was made 
evident that, in spite of this original difference in attitude, the Puritans were at 
last forced to take what was practically, if not theoretically, the Pilgrims’ position. 

The origin of the Salem settlement was next described, and the formation of 
its church and the establishment of its ministers pictured. It was shown that, at 
its beginning, the Salem church had no written confession of faith, and only a 
covenant contained in a simple sentence. Such brevity was customary at the time; 
but the speaker declared that it could not be interpreted to mean that the doctrinal 
position of our New England churches was not clear at their beginning, or that 
strict creed-tegts were not imposed on would-be members. On the contrary, those 
tests were shown to be strenuous indeed; and the silence of the written formule of 
the churches at their beginning was due to the absence of dispute regarding their 
doctrinal beliefs. They had separated from the Church of England on points of 
church government, and not of faith, and their beliefs might be taken for granted. 
When, however, errors arose in the New England churches, and doubts were 
thrown upon their orthodoxy from without, as was the case before they had been 
many years planted, then not only individual churches, but the churches as a whole, 
were prompt to define in written statement the beliefs which they had held from the 
beginning. 

Such was the story of Salem. The speaker described the condition of inward 
turmoil and outward opposition to other churches into which the Salem church was 
thrown by its second teacher, the erratic Roger Williams. He then pictured the 
varied experieaces and tragic death as a traitor to the English crown at the restora- 
tion of Charles II of Hugh Peter, the successor of Williams in the Salem ministry. 
Under Peter the church had peace, and expressed its sorrow for former dis- 
agreements in a readoption of its covenant, now much enlarged, and drawn out in 
specific promises to obey the magistrates and walk peaceably with one another. 
To this document, thus greatly lengthened from the brief promise of 1629, a 
fresh clause was added in 1660-1, repudiating the then new doctrines of the Quak- 
ers. Finally, under the pastorate of John Higginson, son of the first teacher of the 
church, a written confession of faith, of a strongly Calvinistic tone, was drawn up in 
1665. The speaker showed that, though this creed was not adopted by formal vote 
of the church, it was used by the officers in the admission of certain classes of mem- 
bers, and is typical of the form of belief which candidates had been expected to ex- 
hibit from the beginning. 

The story showed that while the doctrinal positions of the Salem church were 
not essentially changed —save, perhaps, on the matter of half-way covenant — dur- 
ing its first fifty years, the rise of quarrels in the church and errors in the com- 
munity led to constantly increasing written definition. In this matter, the speaker 
said that the history of the Salem church was typical not only of the growth of 
creeds in New England, but in the Church universally. 
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THE ADDRESSES by specialists since our last report have been very interesting 
and profitable. On December 3, Dr. Judson Smith, Secretary of the A. B.C. F.M., 
presented the claims of the foreign field. His address was of an historical character. 
The Christian ministry is the direct successor of the Apostles, and thus Christ’s 
commands are now as binding on it as upon the Twelve. Foreign missions are not 
anew thing. They have existed since Christianity was introduced. The progress of 
missions is the great apologetic of Christianity. Without attempting an account 
of all the mission fields, attention is due to the state of affairsin one ortwo. Take 
the Turkish Empire. The first mission work was done there in 1819. Two thirds 
of Asia Minor is Moslem, the remaining third nominally Christian. Of this nomi- 
nally Christian population, 4,000,000 are Armenians, and 2,000,000 Greeks. Such 
has been the progress of the missionary work among these people that there is now 
a church or school in nearly every city and large town in Asia Minor, and Protes- 
tant communities are being formed. At present there are three theological semi- 
naries, five colleges (three for women), and forty-two boarding-schools. The press 
also is being made to help the cause of the gospel. ‘The Christian population is 
the growing population in these countries. By means of the Bible Moslems are 
being reached. In China also there is a great educational work to be done. The 
Board has there twq girls’ schools and twenty boys’ schools, with 1,000 students. 
The Chinese are a slow people, but they are being reached. These two fields are 
only a small portion of the territory that is to be won for Christ. 

Dr. Cobb, Recording Secretary of the American Congregational Union, gave 
a very pleasing address on January 7. His object was to so describe the work of the 
Union that prospective pastors might feel the importance of urging their congrega- 
tions to join in aiding weak churches to build suitable houses of worship, as well as to 
let them know that such a means of aid is accessible when needed. He said that the 
purpose of the local church was to edify, to convert, and to work in connection 
with God’s people all over the world. This last point is not enough recognized in 
the majority of churches, especially in New England. One great essential to good 
church work is a suitable house of worship. There are in some parts of Kansas 
sod churches; in Dakota there are churches too cold for occupancy; in Michigan 
there are churches made of logs and badly lighted. The Congregational Union 
aims to aid all such churches to build better houses in which to worship. A min- 
ister should always try to get the people to build for themselves; but, if they are 
not able to do so, the Union is ready to help them to a certain extent. Applica- 
tions should be accompanied with a statement of the condition of affairs, and aid 
will be cheerfully given if possible. There is great need of more money in the treas- 
ury of the Union. There are 623 Congregational churches now without a suitable 
building. 224 were organized last year, while only 123 buildings were put up in the 
same time. Thus the need is increasing faster than the means with which to meet it. 

On January 13 the students were addressed by Rev. S. S. Matthews, Field 
Secretary of the New West Education Commission, on the topographical and 
ethnological features of the field occupied by the Commission in New Mexico and 
Arizona. 

On January 14 Colonel J. L. Greene of this city addressed the students on 
Social Purity. He said that the obligation to obey the Seventh Commandment was 
imbedded in our very natures. Christ gave a new emphasis to this command by 
declaring that it was intimately connected with the spiritual life. Offenses against 
social purity are not much talked of, and hence not so well known as most other 
sins. Yet they are among the most subtle and deeply rooted in the human soul. 
Children are commonly uninstructed in regard to their danger in this regard, with 
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sad results. The appetite which leads to impurity is the one above all others which 
is grounded in selfishness. Its indulgence is not only against one’s self, but against 
the rights of another To remedy the evil, there is needed above all else much in- 
struction. This instruction ought to aim to show the true use of the desires which 
nature has given us, so as to indicate what their abuse is. It should be the most 
earnest effort of every pastor to see that the young of his parish are taught in some 
suitable way in regard to these things. The instruction should be particular 
rather than general. This is the only way to check a real and momentous evil. 

On January 20 Colonel Gardiner Tufts, Superintendent of the State Reform- 
atory at Concord, Mass., spoke of the treatment of the prisoners in that institution. 
The true method is that which looks toward bettering them and fitting them for a life 
of usefulness after they are discharged. Persons become prisoners because they 
have transgressed some human law, not necessarily because they are wicked men. 
There are several classes of these men. Some are habitual criminals, some are 
accidental criminals, while others are professionals. Of these classes the first is the 
largest by far. Now the reason why these men contract such habits is that they have 
some lack in their characters, and the object of all confinement should be to overcome 
this lack by implanting better principles. If every man who was sent to a jail was 
sent there for life, the task would be a comparatively light one But these men go 
out into the world again, and if they have not been improved by their confinement, 
they are in a more hopeless condition than they were before. So the new treat- 
ment of prisoners deals with them as if they were men who wished to lead better 
lives, as if they were not past redemption—in fact, just as unfortunate persons 
outside of prison walls are dealt with. An effort is made to change them, to con- 
vert them. They are not isolated the one from the other, but are kept in each 
other’s company. They have clubs, societies, literary circles, and a Y. M.C. A. 
They print a paper. On Sundays they have a number of religious services. In 
all these things the men are left entirely to themselves; there is no narrow watch- 
ing of them as if they were suspected. By thus surrounding them with good in- 
fluences, it is hoped that they will go out with new purposes, and a prospect of 
leading useful lives. 

On January 22 and 23 addresses were made by Mr. W. H. Cossum, Traveling 
Secretary of the Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, presenting 
the peculiar claims of missionary work in foreign lands and urging each one of his 
hearers to give prayerful thought to the question of his relation to that work. 








































THE MOST important event in the current life of the Seminary the past two 
months has been the long-continued and serious illness of President Hartranft. 
Throughout the summer of 15go, circumstances, largely.beyond his control, brought 
upon him a combination of several most burdensome labors, which prevented him 
from securing the rest and recuperation to which he had so richly earned the right. 
Thus he returned to Hartford in September without the help of areal vaca" 
tion, and plunged into the manifold cares and duties of his office with his wonted 
impetuosity. In many respects the opening months of the year were peculiarly and 
unexpectedly trying. It was not altogether strange, therefore, that November 
found him considerably worn out. Towards the end of that month, what seemed 
to be a severe cold finally obliged him to give up active labor for a few days. As 
soon as the tension of routine work was taken off, nature asserted the demand for 
rest which had been too long postponed. A depleting disorder of the digestive 
organs manifested itself and for a full month resisted the treatment of the physi- 
cians, and baffled even their diagnosis. About New Year’s the progress of the 
disease was arrested, and convalescence made possible. For a period of nearly 
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three months Dr. Hartranft has been forbidden to consider any question of admin- 
istration or instruction. Happily he has not at any time suffered much real pain, 
and has not been entirely debarred from certain kinds of reading. 

Every effort has been put forth to build up his exhausted strength and repair 
the long and serious waste. It isa cause of most hearty rejoicing that these efforts 
are being crowned with steady and increasing success. But in spite of this improve- 
ment, there is little hope of the President’s resuming his work for some weeks, 
perhaps a month or more. The gap caused by his absence of course cannot be 
filled. Some of his. lectures have been assumed by Professor Walker, and some 
are postponed until later. The Faculty has undertaken the care of the institution’s 
administration as best they could. But the magnitude of the loss to the Seminary 
in the absence of its head cannot readily be estimated. 










































THE WINTER meeting of the Board of Trustees, on January 14, was very fully at- 
tended. The Faculty reported that some temporary readjustments of instruction 
had been made for the remainder of the year, for the purpose of giving an increased 
amount of instruction in Dogmatics regarded deductively. These readjustments 
were approved, and a committee of five was appointed to consider whether some 
permanent arrangement, of the same or similar nature, was desirable, and, if so, 
what arrangement. Reports were heard on various matters, such as the erection 
of the Case Library and the President’s house, etc. Notice was given that General 
Charles IT’. Hillyer desired to establish a lectureship on hygiene and kindred topics. 
This was gratefully accepted, and, on recommendation of the Faculty, Dr. Me- 
Jancthon Storrs was chosen lecturer for the current year. The presence and the 
counsel of President Hartranft were greatly missed, and special resolutions of sym- 
pathy were passed in view of his long continued illness. President Hartranft hav- 
ing been named as one of the American delegates to the International Council in 
London next summer, it was voted that his expenses be defrayed by the Seminary, 
with the wish that he may be able to secure a full and sufficient vacation in con- 
nection with the trip. 


THE REGISTER for the current year—the fiftyseventh of the Seminary’s 
history —was issued during January. In form and contents it closely resembles 
that of last year. 


THE Day of Prayer for Colleges was observed not only by the omission of all 
recitations, but by various gatherings, including an extension of morning prayers 
into a social meeting under the lead of Professor Zenos, separate prayer-meetings 
on the part of the various groups of college graduates, and special services in the 
evening in conjunction with the Center, Fourth, and Asylum Hill churches, at the 
first of which representatives from Yale, Trinity, and Wesleyan participated. 
Professors Walker and Nash spent the day at Amherst College. 


About a year ago the Library secured, through the efforts of James L. Bar- 
ton, 87, missionary of the American Board at Harpoot, Turkey, a package of 
Armenian MSS., which were supposed to be of considerable value. The delays of 
transmission were considerable, and after they were received, they could not be im- 
mediately examined. Recent study shows that the package contains interesting 
material, which may be briefly summarized as follows: No.1 is a thick octavo, 
white linen paper bound in sheep, rather the worse for wear. Its titles and 
contents of chapters are in red ink, while the bulk of the volume is in black ink, 
but freely interspersed with beautiful capitals. The contents of the volume are: 
(2) A treatise on Liturgics: giving a description of the various articles of clothing 
to be worn by the priest in the performance of the mass as well as of the acts and the 
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words to be used. Together with these there is given some reason in justification 
of the liturgy in view of assaults upon it by skeptics. (4) Twelve sermons on various 
texts of Scripture. (c) Statement and refutation of the Hereszes of the Manicheans, 
of Cerinthus, of Menander, of Marcian, of Carpocrates, of Valentinus, and others. 
(2) A translation into Armenian of the Z/ést/e of Cyril of Jerusalem to Constantius 
the Emperor, upon the appearance in the heavens of the sign of the cross. [This 
translation was made by Latchin, Bishop of Cilicia, in 1706 A.D. (the date given is 
the year 1155 of the Armenian era) from an original found in the dunghill of a 
church ina half-decayed and moth-eaten condition. The first four chapters are 
missing.] No. 2 is a copy of the Four Gospels made by Krikor (Gregory) of Cilicia 
in 1222 A.D (671 of the Armenian era) at the time of Constantine, archbishop of 
Armenia, and Philip, king of the Armenians. The volume is a small octavo, fine 
vellum leaves beautifully illuminated by bright full page and marginal illustrations 
as well as capitals. No. 3 is also a copy of the Avr Gosfels, but distinguished 
by a harmony at the beginning of each Gospel. The copy was made in the once 
famous city Gafa in 1656 A.D. (1105 of the Armenian era). The material is 
paper, size large octavo, and illumination marginal and crude. No. 4 is an Armee. 
nian Grammar, but contains additions on the history of grammar in general as well 
as treatises on Logic by Porphyry and Aristotle (giving also the latter’s psychology 
in diagrams) and two sermons preached in connection with the Easter festival. No 
date is given; the material is paper and size octavo. No. 5 isa Hymnal called 
Tharagan and used inthe Armenian church. No. 6is an Zcclesiastical Calendar, 
small octavo leaves of fine vellum, written in 1665 A.D. (1114 of the Armenian era). 


THE SERIES of musicales projected by the Choral Union for this winter was 
most successfully inaugurated on December to, by the Small Chorus, under Mr. 
E. N. Anderson. The audience filled the chapel and adjoining rooms to overflow- 
ing. The programme was made up throughout of selections from the French com- 
poser Gounod, and formed an interesting illustration of his versatile and enjoyable 
style. The singing of the chorus was spirited and sympathetic, displaying both the 
remarkable ability of Mr. Anderson asa leader, and the excellent material already 
gathered into this new department of the Choral Union’s organization. ‘The chorus 
was assisted by the following soloists: Miss Lotta L. Korn, of Meriden, soprano ; 
Mrs. V. P. Marwick, contralto; Miss Mary L. Beeman, violinist; Mr. Richard 
Wander, violoncellist; Miss L. Elizabeth King, soprano; Miss Carrie Louise St. 
John, soprano; Mrs. V. H. Ward, of New Britain, soprano; Mr. Clinton H. New. 
ton, bass; —the last four being members of the chorus itself. The concerted parts 
and the accompaniments were ably taken by Miss Harriet E. Crane, pianist, and Mr. 
John S. Camp, organist. The full programme was as follows : 

“Gallia.” Motet. Miss Korn and Chorus. 

Transcription. “The Young Nun.” (Schubert.) 

Miss Beeman, Mr. Wander, and Miss Crane 

Three Songs from the “ Biondina” Cycle. Miss St. Fohn. 

Carol. “ Bells across the snow.” Chorus. 

Song. “The sparks fly through the smithy door.” Mr. Newton. 

Chorus. “ Join in the Bacchant rite entrancing ” Chorus. 

Cantilena, from “ Cing Mars.” Mrs. Marwick. 

“ Ave Maria.” Based on a second Bach prelude. 

Misses King, Beeman, and Crane. 
Part-Song. “QO Sing to God.” A/rs. Ward, Mrs. Marwick, and Semi Chorus. 
Song. “Sing, smile, slumber.” Miss Korn. 
Part-Song. ‘Sweet night her veil is spreading.” Afr. Anderson and Chorus. 





